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Week of June 25, 1975 
DETERMINED BLACK BECOMES LATHER JOURNEYMAN . 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. -- A determined Paul Dumas was striving for a perfect attendance 
record. Then along came the twins, but he nevertheless ¢ame close to achieving his goal. 

Paul Dumas, a young black, was told four years ago that he was too old at 29 to 
make it as an apprentice lather. Paul didn't believe it, and today, the man who told 
him that, Donald J. Meyer, training director for the Builders' Association of 
Kansas City, admits, "Paul is one of the best trainees we've ever had, and we have 700 
attending classes right now." 

Dumas was unemployed 10 months before he sought entrance into the JOBS (Job 
Opportunities in the Business Sector) program sponsored by the Builders Association, 
and he admitted he didn't know exactly what lathers did, but asked only for a chance 
"to prove myself." 

Fred Dumas led his class in the initial six-month pre-apprentice training session 
at the Center, and in the ensuing three and a half years of his apprenticeship, 
maintained an outstanding attendance record. When his wife gave birth to twins, he 
of course had to miss a few sessions--he finally missed a total of eight in all. 

Foreman Ed Banks wasn't worried then and now has nothing but praise for the young 
black lather journeyman. 

"Paul is a fine person and an outstanding worker. He's a credit to the trade and 
the industry," he says. 

It was not easy. There were long discouraging strikes in 1969 and 1970, but the 
young apprentice "hung in there." Even when others had given up and were leaving for 
more lucrative employment elsewhere, Paul Dumas persevered 

His apprenticeship spanned two consecutive years of summer work stoppages in 
Kansas City's construction industry. But Dumas always somehow seemed to manage to get 


in an adequate week's work. 


(MORE) 
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Paul Dumas beamed with delight when he was handed his official union certificate 
recently from Kenneth Popp, a member of the Joint Apprenticeship Committee and 
President of Midland Plastering Company. 

Meyer, the man who told Dumas that he was too old several years ago, now says 
that he believes that Dumas will make superintendent in five or six years, instead of 


the usual eight or nine. 











Week of June 25, 1973 


APPEALS COURT ORDERS RETAIL STORE TO PAY 


MEN AND WOMEN EQUALLY 


WASHINGTON -- An Alabama department store has been ordered to pay clothing 
saleswomen and seamstresses the same wage rates as clothing salesmen and tailors in 
the first appeals court decision under the Federal Equal Pay to define "equal work" 
in the retail industry. 

The U. S. Fifth Circuit Court decision affirms a lower court ruling that 
Loveman's department store of Montgomery, part of the City Stores chain, illegally 
paid women working in the women's clothing department less than men working in the 
men's clothing department for substantially equal work. 

Loveman's must pay the women back wages, including 6 percent interest dating 
from 1969, and must raise their wage rates to equal the men's. The number of affected 
employees and the amounts they are owed have not yet been determined. 

The U. S. Department of Labor filed suit against the store in 1969 after its Wage 
and Hour Division found Loveman's paying salesmen up to 57 cents an hour more than 
saleswomen, paying a tailor 52 cents per hour more than a seamstress, and paying 
salesmen an additional 2 percent commission on net sales while saleswomen received 
no commission. 

The Equal Pay Act, passed in 1963 as an amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
requires that men and women working in jobs which require substantially equal skill, 
effort and responsibility, must receive equal pay if the jobs are performed under 
similar working conditions in the same establishment. 

City Stores and Loveman's argued that selling and altering of men's clothes 
requires greater skill than selling and altering cf women's clothes. It also claimed 
that the Equal Pay Act does not apply to selling jobs in different departments of a 
retail store. 

Rejecting both claims, the U. S. District Court said in 1971 that, "As is true of 
similar employees in any department store, the primary duty of each salesperson is to 


sell merchandise." 
- MORE - 
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The lower court also said, "Defendant's argument that the fitting of a man's suit 
differs in kind from the fitting of a woman's pants or dress suit is wholly unpersuasive 


and contrary to common sense." 


Both courts rejected Loveman's contention that the "tighter market" for salesmen 


and tailors justified higher wage rates for the men. 











Week of June 25, 1973 


JOB CORPS PLANS SMALLER, HIGHER QUALITY 
PROGRAM; BIGGER ROLE FOR LABOR 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has announced details of plans 
for a smaller but more effective Job Corps, with a bigger role for labor. 

In the 1974 fiscal year, which begins July 1, Job Corps will operate 65 centers 
with a total capacity of nearly 19,000 disadvantaged youths at a cost of $148 
million. This year, the budget is $184 million for 71 centers with a total capacity 
of nearly 24,000. 

Brennan pointed out that because Job Corps has enjoyed a successful relationship 
with labor unions and because of the high placement rate of Corps members in apprentice- 
ship jobs, union program operations will be expanded by $2 million in 1974. Job Corps 
will also explore the possibility of the unions operating some Job Corps centers. 

The Labor Secretary said that "the new look in Job Corps will reflect our Manpower 
Administration's overriding goal of greater local control over manpower planning at the 
State, city, and local governmental level. 

"At the same time," Brennan said, "we expect to get much more for our manpower 
training dollar by dropping or reducing centers and keeping under tight surveillance other 
centers whose performance is under par." 

The 20-percent reduction in program funds translates into major program reductions 
in the large Men's and Women's Centers, an approximate 10-percent fund reduction for 
centers not being reduced in size, and the closing of six Residential Support Centers. 

The four Men's Centers (Atterbury, Ind.; Breckinridge, Ky.; Clearfield, Utah; Gary, 


Tex.) will be reduced by 3,750 enrollees; the Women's Centers (Tongue Point, Ore.; 


Guthrie, Okla.; McKinney, Tex; and Jersey City, N. J.) by 970; and one Women's Extension 


Center (YWCA) by 165. 
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The six Residential Support Centers will be closed on the basis of their high 


operating and training cost. With a total enrollment of 177, they are in Hartford, Conn.; 


Davenport, Iowa; Norfolk, Va; Wilmington, Del.; St. John's Fla.; and San Francisco, Calif. 
Brennan said all 14 Residential Manpower Centers will remain open, but like other 
centers not being reduced in size would be cut 10 percent in operating funds. 
Tied in with the overall Job Corps decentralizations, regional orientation, and 
fund reduction, Brennan said, three volunteer supportive service organizations would 


also have their operating funds reduced. They are : Women in Community Service (WICS), 
Joint Action for Community Service (JACS), and the Jaycees. 


A major element in the new regional profile for Job Corps is the full decentralization 
of operating responsibilities to the regions, thereby ensuring better on-scene management. 
Local contracting authority by regional Job Corps offices, Brennan said, should result 
in greater responsiveness to local needs for program mix and content, and better evaluations 


of firms bidding to operate Job Corps Centers. 


Brennan introduced the likelihood of Job Corps Center operation by States and local 
communities under the Manpower Revenue Sharing concept. "Job Corps," he said, "has a 
number of residential manpower centers which are essentialiy local, or at least 
confined to one State in the scope of their recruitment, training and placement. These 
centers will be offered to grantees under Manpower Revenue Sharing as the grantees 


develop the management structure and capability to operate the programs." 
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Brennan said such transfers could take place as early as the latter part of the 
1974 Fiscal Year, but local-jurisdiction operating capabilities are more likely to be 
developed by 1975. 

Cost consideration was the strongest determinant in the decision to close the 
Residential Support Centers, where operating man-year costs were $1,840 higher than for 

Job Corps as a whole and $1,410 higher than the Residential Manpower Centers during the 

first half of the 1973 Fiscal Year. 

The program reductions in the large men's and women's centers were based on several 
factors, according to Brennan: "Primarily we sought to close as few centers as possible. 


Reductions in capacity were mandatory to achieve reduced budget levels. Of equal 


importance, also, are the revised recruitment and assignment concepts, enrollee 
employability goals, and improvement of center management." 

"We intend to shrink recruitment areas as much as possible," he said, "to a 
regional basis, or at a minimum to localize recruitment to two or three regions." 

The job placement objective for fiscal 1974 is to train Corps members for 
employment opportunities that exist within the region in which their centers are located. 
Brennan assured that "no present Corps member will be left high and dry because 

of center closures. Every Corpsman will have the Opportunity to transfer to other 
centers." 
A complete listing of all centers with Fiscal Years 1973 and 1974 comparisons is 


attached. 


- MORE - 
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JOB CORPS CENTER ENROLLEE CAPACITY LEVELS - FY 73/FY 74 


(Listing by type of Center) 


CONSERVATION CENTERS FY 73 FY 74 
(Operated by Dept. of Agriculture) eer 
1. Amaconda, Mont. 216 216 
2. Angell, Ore. 184 184 
3. Arrowood, N.C. 112 168 
4. Blackwell, Wisc. 200 200 
5. Boxelder, S.D. 208 208 
6. Branchville, Ind. , 168 168 
7. Cass, Ark. 168 168 
8. Cottonwood, Idaho 206 206 
9. Curlew, Wash. 180 180 
10. Flatwoods, Va. 168 168 
11. Golconda, Ill. 224 224 
12. Heber, Ariz. 210 210 
13. Jacobs Creek, Tenn. 168 168 
14. Quachita, Ark. 176 176 
15. Pine Knot, Ky. 224 224 
16. Pine Ridge, Nebr. 168 168 
17. Schenck, N.C. 204 204 
18. Timber Lake, Ore. 224 224 
19. Trapper Creek, Mont. 216 216 
20. Wolf Creek, Ore. 224 224 
3,848 3,904 
(Operated by Dept. of Interior) 
1. Collbran, Colo. 168 168 
2. Columbia Basin, Wash. 200 20C 
3. Fort Simcoe, Wash. 200 200 
4. Great Onyx, Ky. 214 214 
5. Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 200 200 
6. Marsing, Idaho 168 168 
7. Mingo, Mo. 168 168 
8. Oconaluftee, N.C. 180 180 
9. Treasure Lake, Okla. 168 168 
10. Weber Basin, Utah 224 224 
1,890 1,890 
Conservation Center Totals 5,738 5,794 


- MORE - 











WOMEN'S CENTERS 


1. Albuquerque, N.M. 

2. -Blue Ridge, Va. 

3. Charleston, W. Va. 
4. Cleveland, Ohio 

5. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
6. Guthrie, Okla. 

7. Jersey City, N.J. 
8. Keystone, Pa. 

9. Los Angeles, Calif. 
10. McKinney, Tex. 3 
11. Tongue Point, Ore. 


Women's Totals 


MEN'S CENTERS 


Atterbury, Ind. 
Breckinridge, Ky. 
Clearfield, Utah 
Gary, Tex. 


Men's Totals 


RESIDENTIAL MANPOWER CENTERS 


1. Atlanta, Ga. 350 350 

2. Cincinnati, Ohio 200 200 

3. Detroit, Mich. 275 275 

4. Edison, N.J. 300 300 

5. El Paso, Tex. 250 250 

6. Honolulu, Hawaii 250 250 

7. Louisville, Ky. 193 193 

8. New York, N.Y. 275 275 

9. Phoenix, Ariz. 350 350 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 200 200 

11. Portland, Ore. 275 275 
Ronan, Mont. 200 ' 200 

San Jose, Calif. | 193 193 

14. Tulsa, Okla. 144 144 
Woodstock, Md. 200 160 


RMC Totals 3,741 # 3,636 


* Chicago Center with capacity of 65 closed in May 1973. 
- MORE - 
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STATE RELATED 


1. Arecibo, P.R. 175 175 
2. Rio Grande, P.R. 135 135 
State-Related Totals 310 310 
EXTENSION CENTERS 
(All national contracts) 
1. YWCA Centers (18 units) 325 160 
2. Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C. 30 60 
3. Santa Rosa, Calif. _40_ 40 
Extension Center Totals 395 260 
RESIDENTIAL SUPPORT CENTERS 
1. Davenport, Iowa 22 0 
2. Hartford, Conn. 22 0 
3. St. John's, Fla. 30 0 
4. San Francisco, Calif. ‘ 30 0 
5. Tidewater, Va. . 35 0 
6. Wilmington, Del. 30 oO 
RSC Totals 177 0 
GRAND TOTALS 23,823 18,740 


After the above closures and reductions, center capacity comparisons for 


FY 1973 and FY 1974 are: 


| / 
Civilian Conservation Centers 
Male Urban 
Female Urban 
RMC's 
RSC's ‘ 
Extension 


I/ Includes 2 State-Related Centers 


FY 1973 FY 1974 
(32)....6,048....(32)....6,104 
(4)....8,120.... (4)....4,370 
(11)....5,342....(11)....4,370 
(15)....3,741....(15)....3,636 


SS eT ee ~ 
(3)...- 395.... (3)... 260 
(71) 23,823 (65) 18,740 


## # # 








Week of June 25, 1973 


BRENNAN CALLS PRESIDENT'S 
DECISION NOT TO FREEZE WAGES 
"WELCOME NEWS' 

WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan said President Nixon's 
decision not to freeze wages is not only "welcome news," but also "a tribute to the 
self-discipline of the American worker." 

Commenting on the President's new measures to curb inflation by freezing prices 
but not wages, Brennan declared: 

"For tens of millions of American working men and women, President Nixon's 
decision is welcome news. It is also a tribute to the self-discipline of the American 
worker that the President saw fit to exempt wages from this freeze. 

"As the President pointed out in his message, 'The reason I have decided not 
to freeze wages is that the wage settlements reached under the rules of Phase III 
have not been a significant cause of the increase in prices. As long as wage 
settlements continue to be responsible and non-inflationary,' the President said, 

‘a wage freeze will not be imposed.' 

"Thus, with the major cause of inflation frozen, we can look forward with 
greater hope to a period of sustained economic health and industrial peace," 
Brennan concluded. 

Earlier, Brennan said that "the President's decision shows his deep concern 
for the working men and women of the Nation, whose household budgets have been 
stretched to the breaking point. 

"By exempting wages from a mandatory freeze," Brennan said, "the President 
has acknowledged the responsible actions of organized labor in reaching wage 
settlements that tend to put the breakes on inflation " 

Brennan hailed the President's decision to limit the new price freeze to a 


maximum of 60 days because it will "protect an expanding economy, an economy 


which will continue to provide jobs for the working people of America." 











Week of June 25, 1973 


LABOR DEPARTMENT RELEASES 
DATA ON FAMILY BUDGETS 

WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics has updated 
to autumn 1972 its three hypothetical family budgets and the place-to-place indexes that 
can be used to compare the cost of three budgets in selected urban areas. The updated 
budgets reflect changes in prices and income taxes. 

The lower budget was 2.4 percent and the intermediate and higher budgets about 4 
percent above the budgets for autumn 1971. The increase over the year is smaller at the 
lower level primarily because changes in federal income tax regulations reduced the amount 
of taxes in the lower budget. 

For an urban family of four the U.S. average cost of the lower budget amounted to 
$7,386 a year, while the intermediate and higher levels averaged $11,446 and $16,558 
respectively as shown in Table A. The budgets illustrate three different levels of 
living based on estimates of costs for different specified types and amounts of goods and 
services rather than actual expenditures by families. 

These budgets are for a precisely defined urban family of four: a 38-year-old 
husband employed full time, his non-working wife, a boy of 13, and a girl of 8. After 
about 15 years of married life, the family is well established, and the husband is an 
experienced worker. The family has, for each budget level, average inventories of 
clothing, housefurnishings, major durables, and other equipment. The budgets pertain 
only to an urban family with the specified characteristics; no budgets are available for 
rural families. The budgets are not intended to represent a minimum or subsistence level 


of living. 


Table A. Summary of annual budgets for a 4-person family at 3 levels of living, urban 


United States, autumn 1972 
Lower Intermediate Higher 
budget budget budget 
Total budget $7,386 $11,446 $16,558 
Total family consumpticn 6,029 9,013 12,462 


(MORE ) 
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Food 2,058 2,673 3,370 
Housing 1,554 2,810 4,234 
Transportation 546 979 1,270 
Clothing 667 956 1,400 
Personal care 197 261 370 
Medical care 625 632 659 
Other family consumption 378 702 1,159 
Other items 365 576 967 
Taxes 992 1,857 3,129 
Social security and disability 397 482 482 
Personal income taxes 595 1,375 2,647 


Consumption Costs 


Budgets covering consumption items only--food, housing, transportation, clothing, 
medical care, etc.--were updated to autumn 1972 by applying changes in the Consumer Price 
Index to the autumn 1971 costs for each main class of goods and services. The last 
direct pricing for the budgets was in 1969. The budgets do not represent how families 
of this type actually spend their money. Rather, they reflect tine assumptions made about 
the manner of living at each of the three levels. New information on actual spending 
patterns will not be available until the 1972-73 Survey of Consumer Expenditures, now in 
process, is completed. 

Food-at-home costs in the budgets are based on quantities in the low-, moderate-, 
and liberal-cost food plans, developed by the U.S. Department of Agriculture in accordance 
with nutritional standards formulated by the National Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences. The food total also includes an allowance for a specified number 
of meals away from home at each level. Food costs accounted for 34 percent of the 
consumption total at the lower level, 30 percent at the intermediate, and 27 percent at 


the higher level. (MORE) 
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In contrast to food, total housing (including not only shelter, but also house- 
furnishings and household operation) accounted for a rising budget share as the budget 
level rose. At the lower level, where the shelter component provided only for a rented 
dwelling unit, 26 percent of all consumption was allocated to housing. It was 3] percent 
of the intermediate and 34 percent of the higher budget. The average for shelter in these 
two budgets reflects primarily homeownership costs, which include average mortgage interest 
and principal payments for a. house purchased 6 years ago. 

Medical care costs at the 3 budget levels include a family membership in a group 
hospital and surgical insurance plan, plus a specified number of visits to physicians, 
provisions for dental and eye care, and prescriptions. The higher budget also provides 
for major medical insurance coverage. Costs of these provisions for medical care amounted 
to 10 percent of the consumption budget at the lower level, and 7 and 5 percent of 
consumption costs at the intermediate and higher levels, respectively. 

At the lower level, the components of consumption came to 82 percent of the total 
budget. The remaining 18 percent covered gifts and contributions, occupational expenses, 
life insurance, and social security and personal income taxes. In the intermediate budget, 
consumption items represented 79 percent of the total budget. For the higher budget, these 
items were 75 percent of the total budget. 

Changes in Budgets, 1971-72 

Since autumn 1971, when the three family budgets were last published, consumption 
costs including shelter at each budget level have risen about 3 percent as a result of 
the rise in prices. The Consumer Price Index excluding shelter rose by 3.2 percent cver 
this period. 

Shelter costs measured by the Consumer Price Index and by the family budgets are 
not comparable. In the lower budget, shelter is limited to rental housing. In the 
intermediate and higher budgets, 75-85 percent of the families are assumed to be 


homeowners who purchased their homes 6 years ago. 


(MORE) 
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Hence a substantial portion of their shelter costs (principal and interest payments) 
do not reflect the current increases in home purchase costs reported by the Consumer 
Price Index. For this updating of the budgets, these costs were adjusted to reflect 
changes reported by the Consumer Price Index in home purchase and mortgage interest rates 
between 1963 and 1966--the home purchase dates used for the 1969 and 1972 budgets 
respectively. 

Total costs--including social security payments and Federal, State, and local income 
taxes--rose by approximately 4 percent over the year at intermediate and higher budget 
levels but only 2.4 percent at the lower level. Although the social security tax rate 
remained constant between 1971 and 1972, at 5.2 percent, the maximum income on which 
contributions are made into thé Social Security system increased from $7,800 to $9,000. 

The impact of this change was insignificant at the lower budget level where 
incomes needed to purchase the specified goods and services were below the $9,000 level, 
except in Anchorage and Honolulu. Also, although Federal tax rates reaminec constant 
between 1971 and 1972, an increase in the allowable amount for the standard deduction 
and personal exemption had proportionately more impact on the lower level budget then 
on the other two levels. 

Difference in Budgets Among Urban Areas 

Area indexes, representing differences in budget costs for an equivalent level of 
living, reflect not only differences amorg the areas in price levets, but also regional 
variations in consumption patterns, differences in.climate and types of transportation 
facilities, and taxes. 

For the lower budget, costs were 10 percent higher in metropolitan areas than in 
nonmetropolitan urban areas. The metropolitan-nonmetropolitan difference was 15 percent 
for the intermediate budget and 22 percert for the higher. Total budget levels were 
lower in small cities in the South. Excluding Honolulu and Anchorage, interarea 
differences were smallest in the case of the lower budget and widened as the budget level 


rose. 
(MORE) 
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All indexes relate to budgets for established families in each area. They do not 
measure cost differences associated with moving from one area to another or the living 
costs of newly arrived residents in a given community. 

The sources of data, methods of calculation, and quantities of goods and services 
for each budget level are described in detail in BLS Bulletin 1570-5, Three Standard of 
Living for an Urban Family of Four Persons (spring 1967), which can be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any BLS Regional Office 
listed below for $1. A supplement, with budgets for spring 1969-70, is also available, 
free of charge. 


### 











Week of June 25, 1973 


PRESIDENT NIXON PICKS JULIUS SHISKIN TO BE 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 


WASHINGTON -- President Nixon has nominated Julius Shiskin as Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics. 

Mr. Shiskin, 60, is a widely recognized authority in the field of statistics. 

He is Chief Statistician of the Office of Management and Budget and U. S. Representative 
to the United Nations Statistical Commission. He joined OMB--then the Bureau of the 
Budget--in June 1969. 

As Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Mr. Shiskin will direct the operations of the 
U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), the Federal Government's 
chief fact-finding agency in the field of labor economics. 

BLS studies cover employment and unemployment, wages, prices, industrial relations, 
productivity and technological change, industrial injuries, economic growth, and foreign 
labor conditions. 

Mr. Shiskin was Assistant Director of the Census Bureau for Program Planning and 
Evaluation from August 1968 until June 1969. He had been with the Census Bureau since 
1945 and has been a Federal employee since 1942. 

A native of New York, N.Y., Mr. Shiskin was reared in West New York, N.J., and 
attended elementary and high schools there. He received his B.S. and M.A. degrees from 
Rutgers University, New Jersey, and did graduate work at Columbia University in 1936-7. 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Shiskin was an instructor in economics and statistics at Rutgers University 
from 1934 to 1938. He was a staff assistant with the National Bureau of Economic 
Research from 1938 to 1942. He joined the government with the War Production Board in 
1942, serving as a head economist. 

During his years at the Census Bureau, from 1945 to 1969, Mr. Shiskin made major 
contributicns in a number of areas. He was instrumental in the development of an 
electronic computer method of making seasonal adjustments of time series and a business 


cycle statistics program. 
-MORE- 
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At OMB, Mr. Shiskin made major contributions to the development of a coordinated 
budget for Federal statistics issued each year, a major reorganization of Federal 
statistical activities, and a program for speedier compilation and release of Federal 
statistics. 

Mr. Shiskin has been a consultant to the United Nations, the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

In 1956, Mr. Shiskin received the Rockefeller Public Service Award. One of the 
most prestigious a Federal employee can receive, the award is made by the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Princeton University with funds provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Mr. Shiskin has received the Department of Commerce Award for Exceptional Service 
and the National Association of Business Economics Annual Award. 

He was named a fellow of the American Statistical Association in 1961 and was 
elected to the International Statistical Institute in 1969. He is listed in 
"Who's Who in America." 

Mr. Shiskin is the author of two books and many articles in the field of statistics. 
He is married to the former Frances Levine of Weehawken, N. J. They have two daughters, 
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World of Work 





Apprenticeships Increase 
For Minority Groups 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 

C.C. of Birmingham, Ala., 
writes: | am a union carpenter. | 
think the criticism of the skilled 
trades for supposedly not taking 
in minorities is unfair. | see blacks 
on every construction project |! 
work on. Am I right or wrong? 

Dear C.C.: The number of mi- 
nority workers in registered ap- 
prentice programs serviced by the 
Department of Labor increased 21 
percent last year. The 1972 in- 
crease of 4,330 brought the num- 
ber of registered minority appren- 
tices to 24,812~—a new record. Fur- 
thermore, they represent 14.4 per- 
cent of the 172,418 apprentices 
registered on December 31, 1972. 
This compares with 11 percent of 
those registered the previous year- 
and 6.6 percent at the end of 1967. 
Marked minority increases showed 
up also in figures for the construc- 
tion trades which employ over half 
of all apprentices. At the end of 
December 1972, of 109,162 ap- 
prentices in these trades, 16,524 
or 15.1 percent were minority 
group members. 

* * * * 


R.L. of Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 
My company is looking for college- 
trained blacks and members of 
other minority groups; can you 
help us? 

Dear R.L.: Employers seeking 
minority college graduates with 
specific educational disciplines 
may obtain special computerized 
listings from the Labor Depart- 
ment. The Department’s Man- 


power Administration has the 
names of 60,000 such graduates 
banked in its computers. They 
were graduated from 1,200 col 
leges and universities in 1971 and 
1972. We can furnish lists of grad- 
uates by major, minority group, 
sex, or city or State. The range of 
skills available to employers is 
wide—mathematicians, engineers, 
chemists, physicists, accountants, 
economists, social workers, teach- 
ers, nurses, biologists, computer 
technologists, those with a bache- 
lor’s or master’s degree in business 
administration and many more. 
The special computer listings can 
be requested from the Office of 
Equal Employment Opportunity, 

fice of the Assistant Secretary 
for Manpower, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 
The cost, if any, depends on the 
amount of computer work re- 
quired. 


** *K * 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 

Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 
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Dear Consumer 


Short Course 
In Bikecology 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


Bicycles are booming. 


We’ve long been biking for exercise and for rec- 
reation. But now, more and more Americans are 
mounting bicycles for basic transportation—to work 
and to the store for that extra container of milk. 

Want proof? There are 85 million cyclists— 
young and old—in this country today. 


Last year alone, 13.8 mil- 
lion new bicycles were sold in 
comparison with 10.9 million 
new cars. That’s the first time 
since World War I that bike 
sales have topped autos. 

And why not? 

Bicycling is economical, 
enjoyable and _ healthful. 
What’s more, bikes don’t cre- 
ate noise or air pollution. 

Mothers are _ putting 
baby-seats on their bikes and 
doing their errands with Jun- 
ior for company. Oldsters are 
filling the shopping baskets 
on their adult-size trikes as 
they pedal around town. 

But is your town doing 
right by its bicyclists? 

Have your city fathers 
set aside bike lanes—or built 
bike roads—for people who 
want to commute on two 
wheels? Does your area have 
bike trails for recreation? 

More and more com- 
munities are investing in such 
bikeways. If your town isn’t 
among them, perhaps it’s 
your fault. U.S. Department 
of Transportation records 
show that where bikeways do 
exist, it was citizen action 
that created them. 

With community support, 
you and your friends can ap- 
proach your local government 
and really get it rolling on 
safe and convenient roads for 
those who prefer bikes. 

For help in planning such 
a campaign, you might want 
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to contact one of these na- 
tional biking organizations: 
League of American 
Wheelmen 
3582 Sunnyview NE 
Salem, Ore. 97303 


American Youth Hotels 
National Campus 
Delaplane, Va. 22025 


Friends for Bikecology 

1035 E. DeLaguerra St. 

Santa Barbara, Calif, 
93103 


One last word: Though 
summertime is wonderful for 
biking, it can be risky: More 
cars are on the road. 

So bike with care. Al- 
ways ride on the right-hand 
side of the road. Obey all 
signs and traffic lights. Give 
hand signals before you turn. 
And use reflectors and lights 
to be visible at all times. 





Week of June 25, 1973 


FILLERS FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


New York became the first state to enact a comprehensive fair employment practices 
act applying to general private employment in 1945, setting the pattern for similar 
legislation in several other states, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 
The 1961 White House Conference on Aging adopted a resolution recommending state laws 
to prohibit age discrimination and made other constructive proposals, according to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 
More than two million federal civilian employees are protected by the Federal Employees' 
Compensation Act, administered by the U.S. Department of Labor. The act provides 
compensation for job-related injuries and illnesses. 

# # # 
The first law to authorize a state agency to participate in the settlement of labor 
disputes was enacted in Maryland in 1878, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

### 
The Railway Labor Act, passed in 1926, requires employers to bargain collectively and 
prohibits them from discriminating against employees who join a union, according to 
the U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 





